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FOREWORD 


Every human being ultimately is the product of interaction 
between the genotype (inherent genetic make up) and the environment. 
While heredity determines potential, the home, health and educational 
environment determine whether young children bloom or remain 
"blossoms in the dust". There is a well-known saying - as the twig is 
bent, so the branch will grow. It is in this context that Early Childhood 
Care and Education assume critical significance with reference to 
giving the child an enabling environment for the full expression of his/ 
her innate potential for physical and mental development. 


lam happy that through the SURAKSHA series of publications, 
a careful chronicling of the many excellent examples of Early Childhood 
Care and Education in India is being undertaken. This series will 
enable scholars and researchers as well as policy makers and 
practitioners to learn from the rich diversity of experience available 
within our country in this field. Such an understanding is fundamental 
to learning from successes and thereby helping to replicate effective 
and economically viable models of day care. 


This series has been lovingly put together and is the result of 
close cooperation among the many people who have worked hardon 
it. On behalf of the Foundation, | must particularly thank the members 
of the Advisory Committee, who have given unsparingly of their time 
and effort, the distinguished scholars who have written the case 
studies, the agencies whose work has been documented and the Aga 
Khan Foundation (India) for their support. 


N= P+ Sermm wrens 


M.S. Swaminathan 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The SURAKSHA series has grown from an idea which has 
been germinating for a long time. Scholars have long felt the need 
for documentation of Early Childhood Education Care and Education 
programmes in India. While there has been a wealth of experience in 
the country, with many small-scale experiments under the leadership 
of outstanding thinkers and educational leaders, it has been realised 
that hardly any of it has been recorded for a wider public. 


The vast diversity in the situations of women and children in 
the country implies that child care services, especially day care, would 
vary widely in response to local and specific needs. Atthe sametime, 
programmes for young children, by their very nature must be highly 
personalised, direct, small in scale, and rooted in local culture and 
relationships. Diversity and responsiveness to needs are hence an 
essential characteristic of successful programmes for young children. 
In the last two decades, with the rapid expansion of child care 
programmes like the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
in the State sector, it has become all the more important to draw the 
attention of policy makers to the importance of the flexibility and 
responsiveness represented by these multiple approaches. 
Documentation has thus emerged as an essential tool for advocacy. 


It was with the twin objectives of dissemination and advocacy 
that Project ACCESS embarked in 1993, with the support of the Aga 
Khan Foundation (India), on the project entitled Multiple Approaches 
in ECCE in India, with a view to bringing out a series of studies 
documenting innovative approaches to ECCE in India. 
Dr.T.S.Saraswati, Head, Department of Human Development and 
Family Studies, M.S. University of Baroda, who has for long been 
urging the need for such documentation, was an incomparable guide 
and adviser in launching the project. With the help of an Advisory 
Committee consisting of distinguished representatives from several 
disciplines, ranging from Child Development and Education to 
Management and Women’s Studies, criteria were drawn up for 


selection of programmes to be included in the series and procedures 
were developed for a participatory process of documentation. 


The series of case-studies represents a wide range of 
experiences in terms of geography, auspices and structure. The 
locations range from the Himalayan region to the coastal South, from 
industrial metropolis to rural or tribal hamlets. The programmes are 
run by diverse institutions — voluntary agencies, trade unions, 
educational institutions and women’s groups. The programmes include 
spontaneous private efforts as well as statutory obligations and 
government/non-government partnerships; they are employer-funded 
and union-sponsored, school-based or community based. The common 
elementis acommitmentto address the intersecting needs of women, 
young children and girls. In addition, each programme isneed-based, 
client-oriented and responsive, a system of optimal size with a 
minimum life of three years, caters to lower socio-economic groups 
and is non-profit making in nature. The series title SURAKSHA was 
chosen for its rich resonance implying an all-embracing, nurturant 
care, visually represented in the logo; while the colour of each coveris 
intended to evoke the specific geographical context. 


The process of developing the studies has been a participatory 
one, involving a researcher/writer working closely with the agency 
concerned, and providing opportunities for sharing and mutual learning 
among the agencies through a network and occasional meetings. 
The studies are process-oriented in nature and not merely descriptive, 
focussing both on the unique features and the replicable aspects of 
each programme, finances, sustainability, the child care worker, the 
organisational structure and relevant linkages. The concluding part 
in each case dwells on implications of the programme for wider policy 
initiatives for young children. 


This study, the eighth and last in the present series, unfolds 
the story of how an educational institution with nearly fifty years of 
experience ina specialised area — ECCE — transformed, by its zest, 
tireless commitment and specialised Knowledge, two contrasting 
ICDS projects, located in an urban jungle and an isolated tribal 


community respectively. In spite of the differences in working styles 
and communications, the partnership seems to be a success story, 
especially in the voluntary agency's area of expertise, where the 
resistances could be overcome. But there are uneasy glimpses into 
the areas of weakness, the inability to inspire the Government 
medical services to deliver, for instance, where perhaps the structural 
constraints were too severe. 


This leads straight into the deeper question of the nature 
and depth of the constraints. Can they be overcome by the charisma 
of individuals, or the well-known and oft emphasised “dedication” 
of voluntary agencies? How long-lasting are changes dependent 
on such unique elements? What indeed is uniqueness, and can it 
be replicated, and if so how? Can the elements of replicability be 
broken up? 


Then again, what are the real financial problems? Is it merely 
a question of frustrating delays and the ability to handle them? Or 
are there “hidden” costs which are met by society, or, still worse, 
by the voluntary agency? If the latter, is it fair to expect a voluntary 
agency to subsidise the Government? Can this be the basis for a 
long-lasting and productive relationship? 


It is only when these tangled threads are unravelled, that 
one can begin to discuss the conditions for a wholesome partnership, 
one that is not only satisfactory to both sides, but leads to genuine 
growth and development — of the children, the community and the 
Programme. Only in such a partnership can working hand in hand 
make dreams come true. 


November 1995 Mina Swaminathan 
Series Editor 
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1 THE NEED 


Why partnership? 


Non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) have played a pioneer role in child 
care services in India. With their unique 
functional capacity to sensitise the community 
on the non-material conditions which the 
people need, these organisations have made 
significant contributions mainly in the fields 
of health, education and welfare of children. 
As the focus shifts from progress in 
programmes to the development of human 
beings, the role of these organisations becomes 
crucial in a pluralistic society to provide 
opportunities for self-reliance, participation in 
development, self-determination and security. 
These organisations act as major channels for 
influencing public participation in mobilising 
resources as well as in putting them to use. 
They bridge the traditional gap between the 
power of government and the potential of 
people. Thus the role of NGOs becomes 
important in motivating community interest in 
basic services. Since social welfare measures 
adopted in the past have not been as effective 
as the situation demanded, the need for an 
“integrated” rather than an “isolated” 
approach was felt. The conception of Integrated 
Child Development Services (ICDS) was the 
first effort in this direction. 


Since 1975, the ICDS programme has 
played a major role in the countrv towards 


improving the prospects for the physical, 
psychological and social growth of its children. 
ICDS was the first programme to address 
children’s needs holistically. (Appendix 1) 
From a base of 33 pilot projects in 1975, the 
programme has expanded rapidly. Despite its 
undoubted success, it was evident that it did 
not uniformly live up to expectations because 
the rapid expansion of ICDS has occasionally 
overwhelmed the government’s ability to 
manage it effectively. It was further confirmed 
by some evaluation studies that even though 
the planning of ICDS was very detailed and 
elaborate, the impact has not been as much 
as expected or envisaged. In this context, it 
was thought that it would be useful to seek 
support from NGOs to make ICDS a 
community programme. 


Why Bal Niketan Sangh? 


Bal Niketan Sangh (BNS) was first 
conceived in 1944 and was registered in 
1947. Since then, it has been functioning as 
an established education, training and child 
welfare institute in Madhya Pradesh. BNS 
owes its existence to its Secretary, Mrs. Shalini 
Moghe, (fondly referred to as Shalinitai), a 
dynamic enthusiastic educationist who started 
the BNS mainly for imparting pre-primary 
education to children. Her working pattern 


is influenced by the Montessori method. She 
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developed new approaches for preschool 
education which are not only cost-effective 
but also suitable for the holistic development 
of children. Besides education, she is also 
interested in the welfare of both women and 
children. With her single-minded devotion, 
she is involved in the implementation of 
the government’s programme meant for 
care and welfare of women and children. 
Through her incredible enthusiasm and 
motivation, Shalinitai, accompanied by her 
husband, puts in her best to extend the 
activity of BNS, despite many problems and 
constraints. Several employees who were 
working through the initial days to establish 
the organisation said: 


Shalinitai’s charismatic leadership 
inspires us to do something. Tai’s 
straightforward attitude, team approach, ability 
to arrive at a consensus through participatory 
management and above all honesty of purpose 
is what carries us through in our work. 


At first, the purpose of the organisation 
was promotion and expansion of early 
childhood education and child welfare. 
The organisation was involved in 
operationalisation of new approaches to early 
childhood education and development, 
experimenting and developing innovative and 
cost-effective methods. But after a long 
experience of working in the area, it was 
realised that the development and welfare of 
women and children were inseparable, and 
the organisation decided to target its activities 
towards both woman and child, particularly 
in the under-privileged section of society. 
(Appendix 2) 
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Over the years, the spread of BNS 
activities covered the areas of education, 
training and activities of early childhood care 
and development. A wide variety of experience 
and skills are available in-house. An attempt 
has been made to maintain high motivation 
levels, team sprit and the ability to grow in 
a supportive and congenial environment. Funds 
for the organisation’s activities are made 
available from various departments of the 
State Government and international funding 
agencies like UNICEF, World Food 
Programme and UNESCO. 


ICDS Projects 


Having learnt from numerous 
experiences and research studies, the 
government started thinking of handing over 
some of the ICDS projects to NGOs. As 
BNS has a glorious tradition of working 
with women and children and was already 
running two ICDS training centres, one 
Anganwadi Workers’ Training Centre 
(AWTC) one Middle-Level Training Centre 
(MLTC), the Govt. of Madhya Pradesh 
identified BNS for experimenting with the 
implementation of ICDS through NGOs. 
Shalinitai remembers: 


Sometime in 1986, I got a phone call 
from the Deptt. of Women afd Child 
Development, Delhi, to attend an urgent 
meeting. Many directors, commissioners, 
secretaries and others were present. I could 
not understand why they had called me for 
this meeting, but at the end of the meeting, 
the Commissioner, Mrs. Mala Shrivastava 
introduced me to her colleagues and directors. 


The Need 


They suggested that BNS take two ICDS 
projects for implementation and offered a 
proposal of partnership asking BNS to spell 
out our conditions. I was surprised by that 
proposal and thought it fit to first discuss it 
with my staff. 


A discussion 


A staff meeting was convened and a 
long discussion was held on the issue. The 
main questions raised were : What would be 
the scale of operations? Would there be need 
for extra inputs and if so, of what kind? How 
would BNS get them? Which areas should 
be selected? 


In the light of the fact that BNS already 
had many innovative ideas and plans to make 
ICDS a community programme, it was 
decided to accept the offer of partnership. 
This would certainly help in passing on the 
full benefits of ICDS to needy women and 
children and there was also confidence that 
BNS would do it successfully. Although it 
was a big responsibility, BNS considered the 
government’s recognition of its capabilities to 
be valuable. BNS decided to accept the 
projects on certain conditions: 


1. It would select the work area on 
its Own. 
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2. It would run the ICDS activities on 
its own 


3. Complete freedom should be 
provided in : a. selection of staff, b. main- 
tenance and supervision of the programme 
and c. community involvement in selection 
of the Anganwadi Centre (AWC) location 
and the Anganwadi Worker (AWW). 


4. Training of all workers and 
supervisors would be imparted by the MLTC 
and AWTC run by BNS. 


5. The emphasis would be on 
preschool activities. 


6. Equipment and learning material 
would be supplied by BNS to provide an 
educational environment within the centres. 


7. BNS would not be able to bear 
any financial burden. 


Finally, when the BNS staff 
members were satisfied with the above 
conditions to be stipulated, the pact was 
signed. Government offered them two 
new projects — one in the slum areas of 
Indore and the other in a tribal block of 


Jhabua. (Fig.1) BNS decided to start the new 


project in the Jobat block. Though unfamiliar 
with the conditions in Jobat, which is a 
backward block, BNS decided to start the 
new project there. 


oo 


It was decided to accept the offer of partnership. This would 
certainly help in passing on the full benefits of ICDS 
to needy women and children 


ooo 
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Fig.1 Jhabua District and Indore, Madhya Pradesh (Inset 


2 THE BEGINNINGS 


How did BNS implement the ICDS 
project in two areas, with different 
geographical, socio-economic and cultural 
conditions? What are the extra inputs the 
organisation is investing in for the success of 
the project? 


A case study 


A case study was undertaken to 
document the experiences of the two ICDS 
projects, implemented by BNS. The study 
focuses on the unique features of the 
projects and the problems integral to each, 
and highlights the practical experiences 
and achievements in the implementation of 
the country’s biggest child development 
programme in partnership with the 
Government. 


The present study has been conducted 
on 25 AWCs selected randomly from Indore 
and Jobat. The selection, which has been 
done by the lottery method, includes 10 centres 
in Jobat and 15 in Indore. 


Preparations 


From early 1988, BNS was hoping 
to get ICDS, but it materialised only in 1989. 
After the signing, the State authorities informed 
the district office about the allotment of ICDS 
to BNS. The vehicles and other essential 


equipment were supplied by UNICEF within 
a month. The recruitment procedure was started 
for both Jobat and Indore projects, and 
preparations were on to implement the 
programme. On Shalini tai’s return from 
Bhopal after concluding the agreement, a team 
of members left for Jobat to assess the working 
conditions and select the areas for the 
implementation of ICDS. 


Shalinitai and her husband had 
discussions with local leaders, Panchayat 
members and Government officials in Jobat. 
It was decided that to give information about 
this programme to the community, a Panch 
Sarpanch Sammelan was to be organised in 
the villages. Shalinitai attended these meetings 
and introduced BNS to the villagers and 
started making rapport with the community. 
In the meantime, ICDS functionaries i.e. Child 
Development Project Officer (CDPO) and 
four supervisors were appointed. The CDPOs 
of both projects and two supervisors, one for 
the urban and one for the tribal project, were 
selected from among BNS staff. 


The urban project functionaries 
began their work by searching for suitable 
working areas. The district authorities were 
thinking of an alternative for those balwadis 
which were already running under the 
UNICEF — supported Urban Basic Services 
(UBS) scheme and availing of the 
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bread supplies from the Special Nutrition 
Programme (SNP). 


Jobat 


The BNS team along with the 
appointed ICDS functionaries visited around 
25 to 30 villages; the Panch Sarpanch 
Sammelan community meetings were 
organised; a small introduction about BNS, 
its functioning and the services was given to 
the community. The most important outcome 
of these community meetings was that BNS 
and the ICDS functionaries understood the 
geographical and socio-economic aspects of 
the area and the tribal life, which is entirely 
different from an urban set-up. 


In the Bhil and Bhilala tribal groups, 
the habitation of villages is not concentrated 
at one place; they are scattered hamlets situated 
on an undulating tableland of different 
elevations, broken up by rugged hill ranges. 
Further, overflowing streams of the hills make 
these areas inaccessible. Agriculture, which is 
the main source of livelihood, largely depends 
upon rainfall. Lack of irrigation facilities as 
well as access to new technology also 
contribute to insufficient cultivation of crops. 
Consequently, to supplement their income, 
these people usually migrate towards the urban 
areas of Gujarat and M.P. after the harvesting 
season in March-April and October - 
November. Seasonal migration appears to be 
the biggest hindrance to the implementation 
of the programme. 


Owing to the grea distances of 
the hamlets, mothers want to leave early 
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for the field, which also affects the services. 
Bhagoria, the biggest festival of the 
Bhil tribals is celebrated in Phalgun 
(Feb-March). During this season, everybody 
is busy visiting the weekly market, drinking 
toddy, and dancing. During these days, 
specially five days before and after Holi, 
the activities of the AWC in the villages are 
difficult to carry out. 


Despite these conditions, whoever was 
available in the village, young or old, man 
or woman, all gathered because they had 
never seen such enthusiasm in people who 
came to such remote areas and cared to talk 
to them. These meetings were useful to convey 
the message of BNS to the community. News 
about opening of anganwadis which were 
going to provide nutrition and health services 
apart from learning opportunities impressed 
the mothers and the children. To run the 
scheme successfully, BNS solicited the - 
cooperation of Panchayat Samitis and primary 
health centres. 


Breaking barriers 


When the ICDS functionaries and 
BNS members interacted with the 
community, they were perceived as new 
programme functionaries of the government 
who would be able to mun the programme 
only for a few days, after which neither 
would the centre open nor would anybody 
come. But the supervisors visited the 
field. repeatedly, talked to schoolteachers 
and to the community. The existing balwadi 
workers were at first appointed as AWWs; 
for other centres, the AWW identified 


The Beginnings 


On the way to the AWC 
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needy women who, in search of employment, 
directly came to the supervisors. Sometimes 
this issue was discussed with the community 
and enthusiastic needy women came 
forward to do the work. Personal 
communication was also used and some of 
the AWW’s relatives or friends also came 
forward on seeing their work. 


To render health services, a separate 
medical staff i.e. a medical officer, two Lady 
Health Visitors (LHVs) and two Auxiliary 
Nurse-Midwives (ANMs) were appointed 
by BNS. Next, the conditions and strategies 
were planned out. 


Working Strategies 


* the AWW was to be elected by the village 
panchayat. 


* The location of the centres, both new and 
existing, was to be finalised in consultation 
with the community. 


¢ The supplementary food was to be supplied 
by govt.- usually, Bulgar wheat. 


* To emphasise preschool education, a 
special preschool education kit was to 
be supplied to every anganwadi at 
government's expense. 
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e As 50% of ICDS services are related to 
primary health care, BNS stressed the need 
for effective coordination between the 
CBPO and PHEs. 


The urban project 


Simultaneously, many activities were 
carried out to launch the urban project. 
The existing 23 SNP centres and 21 ‘bread’ 
centres of UBS were merged with the 
ICDS, in the areas where BNS decided to 
open. Analysis of the urban area presented 
a grim picture; the hostile environment, 
spread of communicable diseases, specially 
diarrhoeal disorders, respiratory infections etc. 
(which are not seasonal but round-the-year 
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phenomena), child labour, high mortality, 
and severe malnutrition compounded the 
problems of the poverty-stricken population, 
preventing them from utilising the existing 
resources for their betterment. 


The approach 


e Accommodation for the AWC was to be 
taken on rent and special care taken to ensure 
cleanliness and the safety of children. 


¢ Supervision was intended to help the AWW 
in her activities and not to keep an eye on 
the AWW 


¢ To control health problems, ICDS and the 
medical staff of BNS decided to organise joint 


Delicious but dangerous 
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Fig.2 Opening of AWCs, Indore 


camps for health check tours, community 
meetings and to work together to solve the 
immediate health and nutrition problems and 
episodes of communicable diseases. 


* Emphasis was to be given to preschool 
activities and innovative methods to be 
experimented with and learning equipment 
was supplied. 


After finalising the strategies for 
both projects, centres in both areas was 
started. Initially in the urban area 40 AWCs 
were opened which were gradually 
increased in number every month; by June 
90, all centres were set up. (Fig.2) In 
Jobat 56 AWCs were started initially, 
and the final figure of 74 was reached 
in 1992. 
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3 THE AWW : THE KEY PERSON 


AWWs are unquestionably the 
focal point of the ICDS programme. They 
are selected from within the community and 
from an economically needy class. At 
the AWC level, an additional functionary 
(helper) is also made available to the workers. 
This aide is a woman from the local 
community, who assists the AWW in the 
activities of the AWC. The AWW and helper 


Table | 


Age 15-35 years 


above 35 years 
Married 

Unmarried 
Widowed 

Separated / divorced 


SC 
ST 
Other 
BC 


Ilhterate 

Middle School 
Matriculate 

Above Matriculate 


Marital Status 


Education 


are voluntary workers, hence the criteria for 
their selection is flexible. 


Their background 


Initially in Jobat project, due to non- 
availability of educated or qualified women, 
illiterate women with a supportive family 
environment were selected, Nevertheless, the 
impact of educational status on the quality of 


Demographic profile of Anganwadi Workers 
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education has been well acknowledged and 
with increased emphasis on literacy and 
education of women, it is now possible to 
get educated women as AWWs. Thus, 61% 
of the AWWs in Jobat have education upto 
middle level and 23% are matriculates. Only 
16% have had no access to education. In the 
urban project, 92% of the AWWs have high 
school education and the remaining 8% are 
graduates. (Table 1) 


When the programme was started in 
1989, the child care workers of the UBS 
centres joined the ICDS anganwadis. The 
community members and leaders recom- 
mended their names. In Jobat the AWWs 
were appointed on the recommendation of 
the village panchayat. 


In the beginning, the honorarium of 
the AWW was only Rs. 250. The experience 
of working in the AWC helped them in 
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Fig.3 Drop-out of AWWs, Indore 
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getting better jobs, so the drop-out rate of the 
AWW was very high in the early years (Fig.3) 
but increase in the honorarium helped in 
containing the drop-out rate. 


The motivation 


Almost all the AWW joined the ICDS 
due to economic causes. But, though they 
have not received their honorarium because 
of delay in sanctioning of grants and have 
faced many problems and constraints, 
performing multiple tasks other than routine 
activities, what really motivates them to do 
this work is recounted by one of the AWWs. 
Jayshree said: 


I joined this in 1989......... previously I 
was a teacher in an adult education centre. 
So 1 was already familiar with the workplace 
and have been able to understand the needs 
of this particular area.......... But it was not so 
COV ins decd although I already have community 
support. From the beginning there have been 
many problems. We do not get our honorarium 
in time; problems of safe accommodation, 
political pressure, record keeping, many duties 
other than routine activities, spread of seasonal 
communicable diseases have now become 
routine for us. Despite these problems, we 
plan new innovative activities at our centre, 
organise special celebrations and maintain 
the regularity. How am I able to do this? I 
think we have 3-4 centres in this area and 
all the AWWs of this area work in coordination. 
If we faced any problem or needed help we 
would get together......each gave strength to 
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us support and guidance to work efficiently; 
they are constantly in the background... 


Sukma, a AWW from Betwasa village 
of Jobat project said: 


I belong to a tribal community........So 
I am from the same environment......1 am doing 
this work due to economic causes. Even if a 
single child is saved from malnutrition or from 
a communicable disease or if a mother learns 
about some concept of child rearing, health 
care and nutrition, it would give me a sense 
of satisfaction and recognition in the 
community. This helps my self confidence. I 
feel I am contributing to a good cause. 


What supervisors say 


The support, encouragement and 
guidance provided to the AWW by supervisors 
and CDPO has been a successful strategy io 
motivate the workers. But it has not always 
been working. A supervisor from Jobat said: 


When I see positive performance 
from a worker, I encourage her to do better, 
but if a worker is not doing anything, how 
long can I just carry on encouraging her? 


Another supervisor from Jobat feels: 


Working drive has to come from the 
concerned person after all. Training, 
supervision, and everything else is the same 
for every one. After that it is up to the person. 
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Competition is also working to 
motivate the workers, as a supervisor from 
Indore said: 


Every year we organise rallies, melas 
and many other activities. The best workers 
receive prizes and are also praised by the 
officers and visitors. These activities help in 
the development of a competitive spirit and 
even those workers whom we perceived as 
dull and lazy do their best. 


The CDPO of Indore feels: 


With whatever motives workers joined 
this project, some of them are doing extremely 
well and enjoying their work a great deal. 
The main motivating factor, she feels, is the 
feedback they get from the community and 
more important, the confidence they have 
developed from being a part of the team. 
What kind of support and guidance is 
provided by BNS to the workers to keep 
them working? Shalinitai explained about it: 


We tried to impress on our workers, 
whether she is a CBPO or the AWW. that 
we are not government functionaries who 
work merely to achieve targets and fill records. 
We are voluntary workers who have the 
responsibility and commitment to provide 
the best services to needy women and 
children, without being disenchanted with 
situational constraints. 


mmm eee 


Even if a single child is saved from malnutrition or from a 
communicable disease, it would give me a sense of satisfaction 
and recognition in the community. 
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4 A TYPICAL AWC 


The AWC is the focal point for 
delivery of a package of services to the children 
and mothers. An AWC normally covers a 
population of 1000 in urban areas. 


Accommodation 


A suitable place for the AWC is 


selected by the AWW. As she belongs to the - 


local community, she plays an important role 
in this regard. Normally it is expected that 
the local community should provide the 
accommodation for the AWC -— this is the 
beginning of community participation in the 
programme. In urban areas, which are already 
overcrowded, there is difficulty in getting 
accommodation free of cost. Therefore, one 
or two centres run in a hired place or in a 
community hall or in some other place 
provided by the community. 


Special care is taken at the time of 
selection of a place for the AWC. The place 
should be clean, safe and such that children 
and women can come freely and easily to 
get the benefit of the services regularly. AWWs 
in the urban areas face many difficulties in 
getting accommodation. They have to change 
the place as and when required and services 
get affected. The AWWSs are usually able to 
get a very small single room which is 
sometimes not sufficient for carrying out all 
the activities. While in the Jobat project too 


the AWC is running in rented places, usually 
the AWW gets an open place for the AWC 
and a hut is constructed with the help of 
community members. (Table 2) 


Table 2 Accomodation in Jobat 


Accommodation of the AWC is not 
a very big problem in the tribal area. These 
AWCs which are constructed under the 
Jawahar Rojgar Yojna have adequate space 
for both the display of educational aids and 
storage of rations, but those AWCs which are 
run in school buildings face the problem of 
storage of food though a corner is provided. 


Activity space 


The AWW can coordinate both indoor 
and out door activities smoothly as there is 
no shortage of space in tribal areas. For indoor 
activities apart from the hired room, the 
verandah or courtyard is utilised. Urban centres 
have very small rooms and very little space 
outside. So a neighbour’s verandah or 
courtyard is also utilised. It was observed 
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during the study that almost all the AWCs 
have a space problem and that the AWW is 
not even able to display educational material. 


For outdoor activities the AWW takes 
the children to the nearest park, play ground 
or any open place that is protected. But in 
tribal areas, there is no shortage of space for 
outdoor activities. Many activities like group 
games, jumping and skipping are smoothly 
carried out in the open space. Sometimes the 
Open space available around the AWC is also 
utilised for talks, songs and role play. 


Equipment 


Equipment for the AWC is supplied 
by BNS, which receives grants from the 
government to purchase it. As dalia is being 
distributed as supplementary nutrition in the 
Jobat project, the cooking and distribution 
equipment is also supplied to each AWC, 
while in the urban project since there is no 
cooking or distribution this need does not 
arise. In the urban project, when it is not 
provided for by the ICDS budget, 
the storage vessel for bread is provided by 
the community. 


Perishable items such as bucket, soap, 
craft material, crayons and, sketch pens are 
supplied once a year to each AWC. This 
equipment is usually purchased by BNS. 
(Appendix 3) 


In the tribal area, the AWW is very 
worried about the loss of property. The 
incidence of stealing of equipment, especially 
the cooking vessels, spoons and plates is 
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high; the displayed teaching aids are also not 
safe, specially in those AWWs which are 
running in huts and kuccha houses. So, 
everyday, they first unpack and display every 
teaching aid and then start other activities; 
before closing, they put everything under lock 
and key. Even during activities they keep a 
keen eye on children. In urban areas, however, 
loss of property is usually not reported. 


Working hours 


The AWW and her helper reach their 
centre by 8.30 a.m. and make preparations 
for all their activities. Between 8.30 and 9.00 
a.m., they distribute the supplementary food 
to the mothers and small children. From 9.00 
a.m. the daily routine of non-formal education 
Starts, and continues up to 11.30 a.m. After 
that the AWW distributes the remaining food. 
She prepares some education materials and 
then pays home visits to at least three homes 
every day. She also contacts the Mahila Mandal 
members, Nigrani Samiti members or 
conducts sessions on health and nutrition 
education for mothers. 


The daily programme 


In the tribal project the activities of the 
AWCs start at 8.30 a.m. First the AWW sends 
her helper to each hamlet to collect the children, 
specially those who are very far away from 
the AWC. The children from nearby 
households usually come by themselves. At 
9.00 a.m. preschool activities start and continue 
up to 11.00 a.m. In the meantime, the helper 
Starts the cooking and the supplementary food 
is ready by 11.00 a.m. The food is distributed 
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to young children and mothers between 11.30 
a.m. and 12.00 noon. The children take their 
supplementary food and go home. After that 
the AWW pays home visits, contacts the 
panchayat members, conducts survey work and 
takes health and nutrition/ education sessions, 
fills the records etc. She usually works upto 
1.00 a.m. in the field. This is the time she 
starts making rapport with members of the 
community. She also identifies the 
malnourished and “at risk’ cases and prepares 
a list of beneficiaries for therapeutic nutrition, 
referral cases, immunisation and children for 
non-formal education. 


Periodical activities 


Supplementary nutrition, preschool 
education and health and nutrition education 
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are regular features of the ICDS programme. 
The AWW with her helper organises these 
activities, and is busy throughout the day. 
Some activities undertaken periodically in the 
AWC are: 


¢ Immunisation 

¢ Health check-up of mothers and children 
¢ Screening of all children for malnutrition 
¢ Monitoring of malnourished children 

¢ Distribution of iron folic acid tablets 


¢ Administration of doses of Vitamin A 
syrup every six months to children of 
1-6 years age. 


¢ Organising meetings of mothers or Mahila 
Mandals. 


a 
Normally it is expected that the local community should provide 
the accommodation for the AWC -— this is the beginning 
of community participation in the programme. 
TOE 
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Supplementary nutrition is one of the 
most important services provided to children 
and mothers in ICDS. There is a nutrition 
gap among the lowest segments of society. 
The National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau 
(NNMB) data (1989-90) shows calorie 
inadequacy of greater proportion in children 
(60%) than adults (44%)!. It is observed that 
nearly 50% of children have inadequate 
energy intake’. It has been estimated that 
this nutrition gap is one-third of the daily 
requirement and ICDS intends to fill this gap, 
so that children below 6 years, pregnant 
women and nursing mothers get their 
total daily food requirement. Supplementary 
nutrition is expected to provide 
* 300 calories and 10-12 gm of protein to 
children below years. 


* 600 calories and 18-20 gm of protein to 
severely malnourished children. 


* 500 calories and 20-25 gm of protein to 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. 


Ready-to-eat food 


For the urban project, it was decided 
to continue the distribution of bread, which 
was already being distributed to the children 
through UBS Balwadis. Since the bread was 
locally produced and supplied fresh, problems 
related to quality and irregularities in supply 
could be handled easily. Also cooking, which 


could be the biggest problem in an urban 
AWC, was not required. So it was decided 
to distribute the bread manufactured by 
M/s. Modern Food Industries Ltd. 


The special bread supplied as 
supplementary nutrition to ICDS is soya- 
fortified and prepared solely for the AWCs. 
It is not commercially available. Laboratory 
testing is periodically carried out to check 
its quality. The regularity and quality of the 
distribution is maintained by strict monitoring. 
The selection of beneficiaries i.e. growth 
monitoring of the children, receives great 
emphasis, as it is the key task for identification 
of the most vulnerable group. Special 
orientation has been given to the AWWs for 
growth monitoring and identification of cases 
of severe malnutrition. 


Containers are provided by the 
community to keep the bread safely. The 
AWW also requests parents to send cooked 
vegetables or dal with their children to serve 
as a side dish for bread. Everyday two or 
three households by turns send around 250/ 
300 gms vegetable / dal each and totally the 
quantity becomes 500-600 gm., which is 
distributed among the children. However, it 
is not compulsory and only those who can 
afford may send the vegetable. The variety 
in the meal creates interest in the children to 
eat the nutritive meal and the participation of 
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the households reflects a high level of 
community involvement. 


Non-formal preschool education 


Non-formal preschool education is 
an important component of the ICDS 
programme’. Preschool education is provided 
to children in the age group of 3 to 6 years. 
As the name suggests, preschool education 
neither imparts formal education to the child 
nor is there a uniform method in regard to 
activities. This education encourages the 
child and channelises the child’s energy in a 
creative direction. It is a process of education 
which equips the child to enter primary school. 
(Appendix 4) 


Learning process 

Learning in the AWC takes place 
through : 
¢ Play activities both indoor and outdoor. 


¢ Conversation with children on familiar issues 
related to their environment and sharing of 
relevant information. 


¢ Story telling. 

* Role play. 

¢ Group songs, poems. 
* Field visits. 

¢ Special celebrations. 


Emphasis is laid on making use of 
easily available material for preschool 
education. In an urban environment, plastic 
bottles, tooth brushes, broken bangles, empty 
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match boxes and thermocol packaging are 
collected from the community and used to 
make teaching aids for the AWC. In the tribal 
area, dried leaves, twigs and cotton seeds, 
mud, sand, flowers, stones and feathers are 
used for making the teaching-learning aids. 


These teaching-learning aids help not 
only in making the AWC interesting and 
attractive to the children but also makes leaming 
a pleasant experience. In the tribal areas, it 
is an advantage that natural materials like 
water, trees, fields and animals can become 
educational aids. The AWW usually takes 
examples from the surroundings to impart 
knowledge to the children. 


Usually the budget sanctioned once a 
year for perishables is utilised to prepare the 
teaching aids during workshops organised at 
ICDS office. Waste material is utilised for 
preparing teaching aids as and when necessary. 


Preschool activities have been 
classified into five sections, namely, activities 
suitable for: 

1. Physical development. 

2. Language development. 

3. Emotional development. 

4. Social development and 


5. Cognitive development. 


Physical development 


a. Gross motor development : Outdoor 
play activities include walking, running, 
jumping, hopping and skipping . Many local 
games like kabbadi have been included 
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Training the fingers 


The joy of self-expression 
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and children enjoy these activities. Normally 
ball, rope, stones and old tyres are used for 
the activities. 

b. Fine motor development : For fine 
motor development, indoor activities are 
included such as sorting out beads, buttons, 
seeds of different kinds; drawing and painting 
with fingers, coal or pieces of chalk, on sand 
floor and mud walls; clay work; making toys 
from paper or mud and building with blocks. 
For fine motor activities, the AWW evolve 
many low-cost methods; for making the blocks, 
they use waste wood pieces and design them 
as a house or an AWC. The children are 
familiar with these activities and also repeat 
these exercises at home. 


Language development 


For language development, activities 
like listening, repeating, and practising 
conversation are necessary. In Jobat, 
children who come to the AWC speak the 
Bhil language. They do not have clear 
pronunciation and so some special activities 
are organised for language development. 
The AWW conducts conversation with the 
children in groups. She talks to them about 
different things and this activity serves 
two purposes; first, it initiates language 
ee 

In the tribal areas, it is an 
advantage that natural materials 
like water, trees, fields 

and animals can become 

educational aids. 
—— OOO 
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development and second the AWW educates 
them on sanitation, hygiene and food 
habits during this conversation. The AWW 
asks questions about simple things and 
encourages the children to speak and share 
their experiences and ideas with the group. 


As children love stories, new ideas, 
feelings, values and experiences are taught 
to them through stories. The AWW tells 
simple and short stories about familiar 
things. To-make story time interesting, the 
AWW draws pictures and enacts them 
and sometimes uses puppets and children 
are encouraged to join in these activities 
Story telling has become the most enjoyable 
event in the AWC. Song is another 
activity for language development, the AWW 
sings interesting songs to the children, 
sometimes in their mother tongue. The 
actions and physical activities accompanying 
these songs make them enjoyable and 
interesting. Children are encouraged by the 
AWW to sing with the group. 


Emotional development and creativity 


Children can express themselves and 
their feelings by: 
* creating with their hands, as in arts and 
crafts 
¢ acting with their bodies, as in dramas and 
dance 
* using their voices, as in reciting poems or 
singing songs. 

Therefore, all these activities are 


organised in the AWC for the emotional and 
creative development of the child. 
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Playing by the rules 


Tools for thinking 
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Drawing: Children draw patterns 
on paper or even on the floor using 
crayons, pencils, or charcoal. Children 
also use waste materials like broken bangles, 
leaves and seeds for decorating the floor 
with designs. Waste paper, slate, and sand are 
also used for the drawings. 


Painting: Children paint using their 
fingers or with the help of a thread dipped 
in color. They also make spray painting with 
a tooth brush and a net. They even paint on 
coconut, card board or any other waste material. 
Coloured powders like geru, different coloured 
inks etc. are used for this purpose. 


Clay modelling: Children enjoy 
making objects of different shapes and sizes 
with clay; girls usually make kitchen 
equipment, and dolls, while boys make things 
like carts and houses. 


Tear and paste: Children use cloth, 
paper and pictures from old magazines for 
pasting. Sometimes the AWW draws the 
picture of a bird or an animal on cardboard 
and children decorate this picture using 
these materials. 


Paper craft: The AWW teaches 
children in the AWC to make beautiful articles 
by cutting and folding paper. Using materials 
like cloth, paper, wood, thread and dried 
leaves, toys, dolls, masks and garlands are 
made for the children. 


Movement activities: The AWW 
narrates a story by acting out or by role play. 
Puppet shows are also given. 
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Social development 


For the development of proper 
attitudes, behaviour and values, group 
activities and games are organised through 
which the child can learn simple rules like 
cooperating with each other and following 
instructions from the leader of the group. The 
AWW also checks the health, hygiene and 
cleanliness of the children regularly. They are 
taught to wash their hands before and after 
each meal and to sit and eat properly. 


Cognitive development 


Pre-reading, pre-writing and pre- 
number activities prepare the children for 
school. These activities include; drawing 
shapes, learning alphabets and numbers. The 
AWW also makes some puzzles and other 
games from locally available material, or uses 
the educational kit. (Appendix 5) 


To strengthen the preschool 
component in the AWC, the centres are 
equipped with educational and play material. 
The operations of preschool education at the 
AWC are supervised conscientiously. 
Supportive supervision is provided by 
supervisors for improvement in performance 
and sustainability of the quality. 


The AWWss join in the activities of 
the children with enthusiasm. They encourage 
them to move from group to group and 
praise them when they respond correctly. 
They give special attention to dull, weak and 
irregular children. 
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Ek pahal : Anganwadi se shala ki ore 


The aim of preschool education in ICDS services is to stimulate the 
development of the children and prepare them for formal education. So the 
objectives of non-formal preschool are not wholly fulfilled until all the children 
enrolled in the school complete their primary education. 


Initially, there was lack of coordination between the school and the AWC 
and so the impact of preschool education wa | not visible. This UNICEF-sponsored 
programme between school and AWC, was sa oho in the urban ICDS, Indore, 
an effort to bridge the gap between school and AWC. 


The programme was initiated with the following objectives :- 


* To establish the linkage between the AWC and school 


* To create awareness among parents about completion of primary education 
by their children. 


This programme was started in July, ‘94. A list was prepared by all the AWWs 
of children who were attending the AWCs and were ready for school. Supervisors 
contacted all government and private schools and got information about enrolment. 
Meetings of Mahila Mandals were held and members were requested to help in 
sending to school those children who had never enrolled, or who had dropped out 
from the school. 


It was decided to organise small rallies to spread the message of the 
importance of preprimary education. For these, the AWWs with the help of children, 
prepared small hardboard cut-outs with slogans and some poems about the activities 
planned for the week. All these activities were organised by the AWW and the helper 
who assembled all children at the AWC. The message of universalisation of primary 
education was widely publicised through door-to-door communication. By the end 
of the programme which went on for a month, 600 children were enrolled in the 
school through AWCs. \ 


The AWWs who worked hard for the project have been given certificates - 
and prizes at a small concluding function. The local Lions Club presented the 
school-going children with slate and chalk. The programme was successful in giving 
Proper direction to preschool education at the AWC. 
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Bal Mela 


To bring a change in the routine activities and to provide environmental 
stimulation to the children, the CDPO and the supervisors thought of organising 
some activities which were cost-effective and interesting. The Ba/ Mela is organised 
jointly by groups of five AWCs once in a year. 


The planning for the mela begins a week earlier. All the AWWs 
meet and select a suitable place, from a choice of three places suggested by the 
AWWs, which is convenient and safe. A community garden or playground is usually 
chosen as the mela site. Supervisors guide the AWWs about the arrangements 
for the activities, based on which the AWWs make the plans. The AWW also contacts 
the community and seeks their support in organising the activities and in arranging 
special snacks for the children on. mela Ay 


ihe Wee week Me Os busy in various Js ee of 
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and colisiction oe raw oe for snacks. 


On the mela day, the AWW and the pepe bring all the children to the mela 
site and approximately 100 - 125 children gather. After the prayer, the children split 
into small groups and perform various activities like. painting, clay modelling, group 
singing, role play, jumping, skipping and many other games. The .children interchange 
the groups as and when they want. Each group is facilitated by a AWW, who helps 
the children in performing the activities. The aim that the children should play freely 
and enjoy all the activities and feel independent., is achieved. The open space gives 
them a chance to run, sit and play freely which is usually very difficult in AWCs. 


As children make new friends, they thoroughly enjoy the activities in the 
large open space and cheerful atmosphere. Special snacks are arranged for children 
with the help of the community and distributed at the end. It is the main attraction 
for all children. Mahila Mandal members provide assistance in organising activities, 
controlling children and distributing snacks. The effort is totally self-sustaining financially, 
through the active involvement of community. 


Through these special preschool activities, the AWW provides a stimulating 
environment where children can play, share their experiences and find new friends. 
The AWW stays with the children full-time and gives them opportunities for play. 


6 THE TRAINING PATTERN 


The BNS is an established training 
institute in Madhya Pradesh for ICDS 
functionaries. Through its three training 
centres, (Anganwadi Workers’ Training 
Centre (AWTC) and two Middle-Level 
Training Centres (MLTC), BNS imparts 
training to AWWs and supervisors. BNS and 
Government are partners in training of ICDS 
functionaries, with the financial assistance for 
the training centre provided by the government, 
while the training curriculum is developed 
by the National Institute of Public Cooperation 
and Child Development (NIPCCD). The 
coordination of the training programme is the 
major responsibility of BNS. 


Job training 


The AWWs and supervisors receive 
job training and short-term refresher courses 
at the training centres. The duration of the 
job training is three months. The training 
methodology is carefully structured. During 
job training, trainees are : 

— exposed to the organisational and 
functional structure of ICDS. 


— given in-depth knowledge of what 
ICDS is and who it is for 


— exposed to child development and 
early childhood education, health and 
nutritional services. 


— taught how to tackle problems, 
shoulder responsibility and evolve some 
methods of management. 


During the training course they observe 
the daily programme of some centres; 
discussions are held on the various tasks and 
methods for improving them. They are 
exposed to the field, and asked to conduct 
their routine activities in the field situations 
independently. 


The trainees are deputed by the 
government. Their knowledge level, interest 
and motivation are observed in the first few 
days. The academic background, educational 
qualification of the trainees usually vary widely. 
Thus the training methodology has to cater 
to the need for both theory and practice. 


The trainers who are subject experts 
in child development, nutrition, and social 
work are appointed by BNS. These trainers 
have long training experience and some of 
them have been working for the last 7-8 years 
in these training centres. Many skilled 
practitioners in specific fields are invited e.g. 
immunisation officer, experts in medicine/ 
departments of medical colleges and trainers 
from other training centres, to guide the trainees 
in the basic necessities required for the job. 


The training of AWWSs is a challenge. 
Apart from being only marginally literate, 
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most of them have never experienced such 
a prolonged stay in unfamiliar surroundings. 
So it is not always easy to ensure their 
attention and interest in training and make it 
an enriching experience, to prepare them to 
play a new role easily and effectively and 
develop positive attitudes towards their 
work, so that they can translate the training 
experience in the field and live their 
changed status. 


The training process of the AWW 
mostly involves oral communication, 
sometimes in their local language, with the 
maximum use of audio-visual aids, songs and 
role play. Maximum emphasis is laid on 
facilitating the preschool activities like group 
singing, dancing and play and use of waste 
material to make recreational objects. 


The training unit 


The BNS already has a well- 
established preschool education unit, engaged 
in providing training to preschool teachers 
and also in running the preschool activities. 
The trainers of this training unit have a long 
experience in preschool activities and they 
also have experimented with many innovations 
in this field. Some of them have been working 
in this field for the last 20-25 years. The 
MLTC and AWTC benefit from their 
experiences and invite them from time to time 
to share their experiences on aspects of 
preschool components. The teaching and 
learning material developed by the preschool 
education unit of BNS largely helps in bringing 
up the quality of training for preschool 
education. 
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During AWW training, special 
emphasis is laid on the need for supplementary 
nutrition and to clarify that ‘supplementary’ 
does not mean a full meal. Growth monitoring 
is the other important area which receives 
special attention, The long and repeated 
practical sessions stress the importance and 
need for growth monitoring and use of 
growth charts for community education. On 
the question of backlog in training, the 
trainers said: 


We try to give the best input from 
our training centres. Sometimes we take 
extra training sessions; we have an AWC in 
our premises; we show them the practical 
working pattern of ICDS run by BNS, we 
teach them everything in a practical way 
and many workers and supervisors who 
have taken training from our centres are 
performing very well. However, we have some 
lacunae in our training which cannot be 
overcome, due to our limitations; but our 
training quality does not get seriously 
affected by these limitations. 


Orientation or induction 


The training schedule of all ICDS 
workers whether implemented by BNS or by 
government, is decided by the State authorities 
and so sometimes, many workers are deprived 
of getting job training for a long time. So 
BNS has conducted orientation programmes 
for the new recruits, who have not taken the 
job training. The training of these candidates 
is organised at the ICDS office and lasts six 
days. One or two such programmes are held 
in a year. Resource persons for the training 
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include ICDS staff and trainers from training 
centres. (Appendix 6) 


The curriculum for the induction 
programme includes an introduction to the 
scheme and its rationale, immunisation, 
nutrition, growth monitoring, preschool 
education and community participation. 
Special emphasis is given to develop team 
sprit among the workers and maintain good 
interpersonal relationship among themselves. 
The training helps in encouraging workers 
to understand the working pattern and 
also to raise the quality of services. The 
CDPO feels: 


The training of workers is necessary 
to motivate the workers. If a worker does not 
know anything, then services suffer. We cannot 
wait for their turn to receive formal training. 
So we plan short training courses at our 
ICDS office; we plan the training course in 
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such a way that no extra expenditure occurs 
and we use available material for the training 
and sometimes our colleagues in the training 
centres also help us. 


In-Service training 


In-service training is the occasion 
for workshops that address the problems that 
occur in the field; and provide knowledge 
and skills for innovative ideas in programme 
in the areas of health and nutrition. Preschool 
education training-cum-workshops are 
organised on the felt needs of ICDS 
functionaries and organisation. Sometimes 
workers also demand training in specific 
areas. These workshops are usually organised 
to coincide with sector meetings held in 
the last week of the month. The unique 
feature of this training is that workers 
are ready to adopt new methods and 
different experiences. 


a —__§_—_——— 
It is not always easy to ensure their attention and interest in training 
and make it an enriching experience, to prepare them to play 
a new role easily and effectively and develop positive attitudes towards 
their work, so that they can translate the training experience 
in the field and live their changed status. 
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7 THE STRUCTURE 


The heart of the ICDS system is a 
network of AWCs, literally the courtyard 
child care centres, each staffed by an AWW. 
As revealed by the organogram, (Fig.4) the 
AWWs are supported by a supervisory 
system that starts with Mukhya Sevikas 
(Supervisors), each of whom is responsible 
for monitoring a group of AWCs (20-25 in 
the urban are and 17-20 in the tribal area). 
The CDPO occupies the next rung of the 
organisational structure. She is responsible 
for securing local facilities, ensuring food 
supplies, provision of services, and reporting 
to district and state authorities (i.e. District 
Women and Child Development Officer 
and the officers of the State Department 
of Women and Child Development). At the 
centre, the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development exercises overall control 
through its Department of Women and 
Child Development. 


Indore and Jobat ICDS which are 
implemented by BNS have some distinct 
organisational features. The support of 
health services from PHCs in Jobat has been 
provided by the government, while BNS 
is the apex body for coordination of 
programme at the project level, mainly 
responsible for administration, financial and 
human resource management, monitoring 
and supervision. 


Who the supervisors are 


For the recruitment of supervisors and 
the CDPO, preference was given to candidates 
from BNS, specially the instructors of AWTC 
and MLTC. The CDPO and two of the four 
full-time supervisors selected were former 
employees of the BNS, while the other two 
supervisors were recruited through an open 
selection procedure. On the selection of the 
working team, Shalinitai said: 


To achieve our goals, we need an 
efficient workforce which can translate our 
dreams into reality, We select our working 
team from our own institution, as they are 
already engaged in the training of AWW or 
supervisors; thus they are familiar with ICDS 
as well as with BNS. The group of 
knowledgeable, enthusiastic workers who 
always come up with good suggestions and 
demonstrate their initiative, has now become 
our team of ICDS functionaries. 


Nisreen, a supervisor who was taken 
from the AWTC, tells about their experiences: 


In the training centre, we used to 
demonstrate to the workers how they should 
perform their task. We had no challenge to 
prove our capability. But when we joined as 
supervisors, we got the chance to use our 
initiative: to try out ideas and innovations to 
achieve the required quality of services. 
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Directorate of Women and Child Development 


District W & CD Officer 
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Fig.4 Organogram 


The Structure 


The AWWs are appointed by the 
project level selection committee, which 
includes the CDPO, supervisors and 
representatives of BNS. The informal approval 
of the community members is also taken. In 
Jobat, the AWW is appointed by the village 
panchayat. In Indore, initially the balwadi 
workers who had already been working in 
the field were taken, but now the recruitment 
is based on various other considerations like 
academic achievements and previous work 
experience. After getting approval from the 
community, they are appointed. 


A supportive supervision system is 
being developed in both projects. To maintain 
the quality of services, the CDPO acts as 
leader of the ICDS functionaries, leads and 
guides the team The supervisors provide the 
necessary guidance and supervision, while 
BNS monitors the whole process of 
implementation. 


The role of supervisors 


The AWWs are supported by 
supervisors who oversee the work, record 
the programme quality, provide guidance and 
help in the planning of innovative activities. 
They also liase with the community and help 
the AWW in getting essential inputs from 
the community. 


In the tribal area, the main challenge 
before the supervisors was to make ICDS 
functional in interior villages. Their main job 
is to proceed smoothly, making sure that 
maintenance of records by the AWWs in the 
original is accurate, and to orient and enthuse 
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the AWWs to keep them working. Introducing 
them to work is a challenge. Apart from being 
marginally literate and sometimes illiterate, 
the working pattern of AWC is entirely 
different from their usual household or 
agricultural tasks. Under these circumstances, 
creating an interest towards their work and 
defining their new work role and changed 
status, is a very difficult task. How did the 
supervisors manage these? 


In the beginning, everything seemed 
to be impossible; we were neither able to 
understand the workers and community nor 
were they able to perceive our work. Slowly 
we built a rapport with our workers, tried 
to understand their problems, learned their 
language and demonstrated to them repeatedly 
the various aspects of working. We were then 
able to build a team of enthusiastic workers. 
Now we place new recruits alongside an 
experienced worker, so that they can 
understand the working pattern perfectly 
because of familiarity with the AWW. We also 
provide orientation programme for both the 
new recruits and the old ones to help them 
retain their confidence. 


Innovating on the job 


The situation in the urban area, 
however, is different, where apart from 
maintaining the quality of the innovations, 
they also experiment with new techniques 
from time to time. They are experts from 
different disciplines like nutrition, social work 
and Early Childhood Education (ECE). 
Working as a team, they plan different 
innovative activities at their sector, organise 
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small workshops for issues like preparation 
of educational aids, formulate strategies for 
dealing with unforeseen problems, apart from 
planning different activities like nutrition week, 
celebrations and rallies. The supervisors also 
plan special orientation programmes for the 
centres where the quality of services 1s found 
to be unsatisfactory. The supportive guidance 
and supervision provided by supervisors helps 
in preparing the AWW for the multiple tasks 
demanded of her. 


Boosting morale 


The major concern of BNS is to 
provide quality services. To make the process 
work, a monitoring and supervision system 
has been introduced to boost the morale of 
the workers and ensure an earnestness of 
purpose. Despite many problems such as 
inaccessible situations and a long journey, 


Shalinitai and her husband visit the most. 


remote villages in Jobat, sometimes 20 km 
away from the block headquarters, and 
conduct community meetings, check the 
functioning of centres and get feedback from 
the villagers. Shalinitai feels: 


! never have any doubt about either 
the supervisor’s capabilities or the functioning 


TT 
To make the process work, a 
monitoring and supervision system 
has been introduced to boost the 
morale of the workers and ensure 
an earnestness of purpose. 
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of the centres but to maintain this situation 
there is need for constant monitoring. When 
we interact with them, we are able to provide 
the necessary guidance and support and 
courage to workers. 


Sector meetings organised every month 
at the sector or at the project office provides 
the worker at the grass-root level with an 
Opportunity to meet others - supervisor and 
CDPO. Apart from reporting, they also discuss 
the issues viz.. information on newly developed 
preschool education, material from local 
sources and community meetings. Meetings 
are also organised monthly or fortnightly with 
Shalinitai, supervisors and CDPO to review 
and take decisions on matters regarding 
programme implementation. 


Innovative activities are becoming 
a routine for the workers. These activities 
have increased the work loac of both the 
supervisors and the AWWs. Continuous 
monitoring and supervision both by CDPO 
and BNS keeps the AWWs always 
attentive and the AWWs feel that these 
activities help them to remain active in the 
field, break the boredom of routine and learn 
new things constantly. 


Community participation 


The involvement of the community in 
a programme is indicator of its successful 
implementation and as the ICDS is functioning 
in both urban and tribal areas since 1989: the 
community is now familiar with the objectives 
and functioning of the AWC. The AWW 
belongs to the local community, so she 
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understands the existing problems, attitudes 
and practices. During periodical surveys, 
she is able to find out all the necessary 
information about the community. 


In an urban area, to seek the 
participation/ contribution of the community 
in the activities of the AWC, a Nigarani 
Samiti has been formed in each of the AWCs. 
The Samiti has 7-11 members, both male 
and female. The local leaders, youth and 
respected people are usually members of the 
Samiti. Members are elected during a 
community meeting in the presence of 
the supervisor. 


The Nigrani Samiti members monitor 
the functions of the AWC, solve the 
problems of both the community and the 
AWW, and ensure proper distribution of 
supplementary nutrition. Samiti members 
check the AWC every week in rotation. 
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During special celebrations like nutrition 
week or national days, female members help 
in organising the activities and male members 
are responsible for collection of resources. 
The community contribution is either in the 
form of money or material The community 
bears the additional expenditure, which is 
collected by the Samiti and the AWW gives 
the list of requirements to the members so 
that there is accountability for expenditure 
incurred. The waste materials for activities, 
snacks, cooked vegetables are also provided 
by the community. 


In the tribal area, however, the situation 
is very different. The community is not able 
to provide any resources to the AWC. People 
are usually very busy in their fields and are 
not able to participate in the activities. Mainly 
the Panchayat involves itself in the AWC 
activities through monitoring and distribution 
of supplementary nutrition. 


oo TTC 


The Nigrani Samiti members monitor the functions of the AWC, solve 
the problems of both the community and the AWW, and ensure 
proper distribution of supplementary nutnition. 
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8 THE IMPACT 


The average attendance of children in 
the urban project was observed to be 25-30 
children, and in the tribal project, it was 
observed to be 20-25 children. In the tribal 
area, the distant location of AWCs, apart from 


Table 4 
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festivals and rituals, were reported as the main 
reason for the low attendance of children. In 
urban areas, the spread of communicable 
diseases like diarrhoea and viral fever affects 
the attendance of children. (Table 4) 
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Health services 

Other than the supplementary 
nutrition supplied by the ICDS, health services 
are also provided to women and children. 
Immunisation, health check-up and referral 
services. also form an integral part of the 
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ICDS programme For the urban project, a 
separate health unit is appointed consisting of 
a Medical Officer, two. LHVs and 2 ANMS. 
The infrastructure facilities especially for 
immunisation like deep freezers, immunisation 
kit etc. are available with a separate medical 


Agewise cases of Grade III & Grade IV malnutrition 
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staff at the ICDS Office. It is therefore possible 
to maintain effective coordination among ICDS 
health functionaries. This helps in reduction 
of cases of severe malnutrition and improved 
health records (Table 5). The health services 
maintain coordination with the district and 
medical college hospitals. Days are fixed to 
check the patients referred by the AWW. The 
AWWs help the health officers in distribution 
of Oral Rehydration Solution (ORS) packets, 
chlorine tablets and identification of cases for 
family planning . They usually complete these 
activities during home visits. Effective 
coordination between the health officers and 
the ICDS appears to be the major factor for 
its success on all fronts. 


While in the Jobat project, the PHC 
is responsible for health services of ICDS, in 
the urban area where there are many other 
health facilities available, establishing 
favourable contacts and maintaining effective 
coordination is more important. In a tribal 
area, where there is no access to health services 
and people lack knowledge of hygiene and 
sanitation, the rate of morbidity and mortality 
is very high; the distance and inaccessible 
locations make the problem more complicated, 
Also as there is a lack of coordination 
between the AWC and PHC, the AWWs 
face difficulties with the health services. 
They organise immunisation camps in 
collaboration with health personnel and refer 
patients to them, but they are unable to plan 
any combined activity because of differences 
in the schedules. Doctors at the PHC are 
overburdened with many other health 
programmes and so do not have time to come 
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to the AWC for health checkups or give 
priority to the patients referred by the AWW. 
Thus, at Jobat the overall health services in 
the AWC areas are found to be less satisfactory 
than in the urban area. 


Health of the centres 


In order to find out how well the 
AWCs are actually functioning, a check list has 
been developed to evaluate the performance 
of the AWCs (Appendix 7). In Jobat project, 
four AWCs were found in category A, six in 
category B and three in category C. (Fig.5) 


Reported 
Studied 


No. of AWCs 


A B C 
Fig.5 Performance of AWCs, Jobat 


In Indore, six centres were found in 
category A, six in category B and three in 
category C. As reported by functionaries, thirty 
centres come under category A, forty-five in 
category B and twenty-five in category C. (Fig.6) 
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[ Reported 
_1 Studied 


No. of AWCs 


Fig.6 Performance of AWCs, Indore 
Community perceptions 


The children of the AWC and their 
mothers, the Mahila Mandal members and 
local leaders gave their impressions 
spontaneously. A young boy said: 


I like going to the AWC. There are 
many things we learn.; we get toys, painting 
and drawing material; songs and drama that 
our mothers cannot teach us, we learn here. 


This AWC provides us with many 
services. I have been coming to the AWC 
since I was pregnant. The AWW and the 
nurse who come to the AWC tell me 
what do and how to solve common problems. 
After my delivery, instructions and health 
facilities were provided to my child. Now I 
understand some basic things about 
immunisation, child nutrition and growth 
monitoring. — a young mother 


A mother whose child recently 
recovered from Grade III malnutrition said: 
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Previously I did not feel the need for 
the AWC, so I never went there; but when I 
delivered my first child, his birth weight was 
low and he often fell sick. The AWW visited my 
house and repeatedly requested me to come to 
the AWC. When my child was six months old, 
my neighbour said that as my child was very 
weak and I could not give him any tonic or 
nourishing food, I should take him to the AWC 
where I would get bread for my child daily. She 
added that the doctor who comes to the AWC 
would do a health checkup and if necessary, 
refer him to the children’s hospital. So I took 
him to the AWC and the AWW took the weight 
of my child and showed me the growth curve. 
We followed every instruction of the AWW and 
my child got treatment on a priority basis and 
has recovered from malnutrition. 


A community member expressed her 
views about the AWC and Mahila Mandal: 


The AWC is working hard to bring 
child care facilities to our area. Badi tais 
(supervisors and CDPO) also visit once a 
week to monitor the working, listen to the 
problems of the AWW and conduct a meeting 
of mothers in the AWC. Nigrani Samiti 
monitors the distribution of bread, takes 
mothers and children to the AWC and helps 
in planning of the activities. These AWWs do 
not receive their honorarium for months 
together, but despite that they work hard for 
our children here. There are many problems 
in running the AWC, but this ICDS team is 
committed to its work. 
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There are many problems in running the AWC, but this ICDS team is 
committed to its work. 
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9 THE LESSONS 


The two ICDS _ programmes 
implemented by BNS show that providing 
high quality services is possible. Proper 
monitoring and supervision is necessary 
for success. 


Diverse problems 


In the tribal area, the project is facing 
some unique problems. Seasonal migration 
affects attendance in the AWC and the long 
distances involved (sometimes more than 3 
km), also hinders the utilisation of services as 
many young children and mothers find it 
difficult to trek to the AWC. During the rainy 
season. many of the AWCs in interior areas 
are cut off from the road making it inaccessible 
for the supervisors and so monitoring of these 
centres is affected. About the coverage 
problem in Jobat, an AWW said: 


Here in all the hamlets, as the women 
go to the field very early we are unable to 
contact them when we make our home visits. 
We are able to visit only one hamlet in a day 
because of the long distances involved. It is 
unthinkable to contact them in the evenings 
as all of them are busy preparing and drinking 
toddy, more so in the month of March when 
they hold their special festival, Bhagoria. 


This problem does not arise in the 
urban area, but there a tradition has grown 


of sending children to school after the age 
of 3 years. Thus parents are not willing to 
send their children to the AWC for preschool 
education. Parents need to be convinced 
about the advantages of non-formal education 
for young children. As the cognitive 
functions are not fully developed at the age 
of three, formal learning may create strain 
or fear which may make a child drop-out 
from the process of education even before 
his/her entry into a primary school. For 
imparting these messages, special activities 
have to be organised. 


Reporting difficulties 


Another problem that ICDS faces in 
Jobat arises from the heavy reporting 
requirement. The AWWs are not able to fill 
the necessary records because of their low 
educational level. The supervisors guide them 
to take the survey data and in filling up the 
forms etc. but they are not able to do it 
perfectly. Often they take the help of a school 
teacher or some other person. There 1S, 
therefore, no assurance about the reliability 
and originality of the data. Although 
supervisors during their monthly meetings 
and visits to the AWC, always cross check 
the data, it has not proved very effective in 
the quality of reporting. In the urban project, 
the reporting is not a problem. Despite their 
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busy schedule, the AWWs find time for 
preparation of reports; they usually prepare 
the reports after finishing the activities. During 
the AWC hours, records are never written; 
compilation is usually done at home or in 
extra time. 


Financial problems 


Delay in financial grants is another 
major problem. Sometimes grants are delayed 
for more than 5 to 6 months at a time and 
nobody receives either the salaries or the 
money for expenditure of any kind, like 
maintenance of vehicle. Sometimes BNS 
adjusts these emergency needs by diverting 
funds from other sources; but they do not pay 
salaries to the staff and so they work without 
salaries for months together. 


The income and expenditure statement 
of ICDS for the year 1994-95 reveals that 
the expenditure incurred by BNS was 
Rs.12,377 and Rs.20,775 for Jobat and Indore 
respectively, as against the total expenditure 
of Rs. 10,01,418 and Rs.15,62,842. Again, 
Rs.92,000 spent by BNS in 1991-92 for 
some additional expenditures, has not been 
reimbursed. It is likely that this will remain 
a net loss for BNS. Besides this, BNS has 
to advance small amounts from time to time 
due to delay in release of funds. 


Strengthening the preschool 


Despite all these problems, BNS 
Strives to make it a successful programme 
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through their innovative and personal inputs. 
The biggest contribution of BNS is the 
strengthening of the preschool component‘. 
The low-cost teaching aids developed by 
BNS, the variety of activities, both indoor 
and outdoor, help to attract children towards 
the AWCs. The personal visits of Shalinitai 
to remote areas influence the community; 
and close monitoring and supervision is 
the reason for the success of the programme. 
Ms. Anita Joshi, CDPO, Indore recounted 
her experience thus: 


BNS has a long standing in child 
care and education and we never faced 
any difficulty during implementation of 
ICDS on technical aspects. The preschool 
education units help us a lot in creating a 
learning environment at the AWC. We have 
the freedom to work and plan our own 
working schedule, implement our ideas and 
innovations and take on-the-spot decisions. 
Sometimes we face difficulty since the Style 
of functioning of the government is different 
from that of BNC. It is challenging to 
retain the confidence of the team in the 
face of financial irregularities that may 
arise due to lack of knowledge of Proper 
accounting. Nevertheless the experience 
is rewarding. 


The present study reflects the possibility 
of replicating such programmes with a 
committment to serve the weaker sections of 
society. The ICDS projects run by BNS will 
no doubt be a model that will inspire and 
guide many other organisations. 
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Appendix | 
INTEGRATED CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
Objectives 
(i) To improve the nutritional and health status of children in 0-6 years age group. 


(ii) To lay the foundations for proper psychological, physical and social development 
of the child. 


(11) To reduce the incidence of mortality, morbidity, malnutrition and school dropout. 


(iv) To achieve effective formulation of a coordinated policy and its implementation 
among the various departments to promote child development . 


(v) To enhance the capability of the mother to look after the health and nutritional 
needs of the child through proper nutrition and health education. 


Beneficiaries Services 


Expectant and nursing mothers (i) Health check up 
(ii) Immunisation of expectant mothers 
against tetanus. 


(ii) Referral services. 
(iv) Supplementary nutrition 
(v) Nutrition and health education 


Other women 15 - 45 year of age (i) Nutrition and health education 


Children below 3 years of age (i) Supplementary nutrition 
(ii) Immunisation 
(iii) Health check up 
(iv) Referral services. 


4. Children (i) Supplementary nutrition 
3-6 years of age (ii) Immunisation 
(iii) Health check up 
(iv) Referral services 
(v) Non-formal preschool education 
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Package of Services 


(i) Supplementary nutrition :- Supplementary nutrition is the most important component 
of the package of services in ICDS and contributes positively towards reducing the incidence 
of malnutrition in children and improving their health and nutritional status. Given to needy 
children below six years of age and nursing and expectant mothers from low-income families, 
supplementary nutrition provides 300 calories and 8-10 gms of protein for children below 
6 years and about 500 calories and 20-25 gms of protein for pregnant and nursing mothers. 


(i1) Therapeutic nutrition :- Children are identified as severely malnourished when their 
weight falls below the third curve on the growth chart (Grades III and IV) or when their 
upper mid-arm circumferences is in the red zone of the tricoloured band. Therapeutic 
nutrition provides about 600 calories and 18-20 gm protein. 


(iii) Immunisation :- To break the vicious cycle of infection and malnutrition and 
improve the health status of children, immunisation has been envisaged under the scheme 
against tuberculosis, diptheria. whooping cough, tetanus, measles and polio for all children 
under 1 year of age and against tetanus for all expectant mothers in the ICDS project area 


(iv) Health check-up :- This service includes pre-natal care of expectant mothers, 
post-natal care of nursing mothers, care of new-bom and children under 6 years of age. 
The service is rendered by ANMs and LHVs under the guidance of PHC, M.O. 


(v) Referral services :- The purpose of referral services is to provide appropriate medical 
care as may be required according to .the seriousness of diseases and necessity of specialised 
care and treatment. It includes follow-up care of cases that have been given medical attention. 


(vi) Nutrition and health education :- This component aims at effective communication 
of certain basic health and nutrition messages with a view to enhancing the mother’s awareness 
of the child’s needs and her capacity to look after these within the family environment. 


(vii) Non-formal preschool education :- Non formal preschool education seeks to lay 
the foundation for proper physical, psychological, cognitive and social development of the 
child. Non-formal education is to be imparted to children in the age group of 3 to 5 years 
at the AWC. The intention is to develop in the child desirable social attitudes, values and 
behavioural patterns and provide environmental stimulation. 
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Appendix 2 
BAL NIKETAN SANGH 


BNS was founded in 1947 with the objective of promoting early childhood education 
and womens’ welfare. Gradually, the activities of women and child development grew in 
various directions and it became an established training and educational institute of Madhya 
Pradesh. The first unit of the Bal Niketan Sangh is a Higher Secondary School which is 
running in the main campus at Indore. 


BNS has a well established preschool education unit where preschool education is 
given to the children through the Montessori method. This section also gives training to nursery 
school teachers, experiments with innovative ideas and develops low-cost material for preschool 
education. BNS also coordinates 20 day care centres with assistance from the Central Social 
Welfare Board and also imparts training for child care workers. Balwadis in slums are also 
run by BNS. 


In 1984, the Anganwadi Workers’ Training Centre was established, which imparts 
training to AWW who are deputed by the State government. In 1986, the Middle Level 
Training Centre was started which provides training to ICDS supervisors. In 1993, another 
Middle Level Training Centre was started specially for World Bank — assisted ICDS Projects. 


In 1989, Jawahar Bal Vikas Kendra in Jobat was started, with a boarding school 
for tribal girls. 50 girls from the age of 6 to 7 years onwards are admitted. The teaching 
is done by the BNS staff. There is a school up to middle level and a boarding house. The 
main emphasis is to make the girls self-sufficient. Activities are carried out to enrich the 
environment favourably for holistic development. A vocational training center for tribal women 
has also been established in Jobat which gives vocational training with emphasis on promotion 
of women’s entrepreneurship. 


Vatsalyadham, an orphanage, is also run by the BNS. 


BNS Products, a workshop for manufacturing preschool education kit 1s running 
with assistance from the Central Social Welfare Board. These kits are supplied on order 
to other ICDS projects of M.P. 
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Appendix 3 
EQUIPMENT FOR AWC 
For general use 


e Small mats or durries. 

¢ One cupboard (for storage). 

¢ Low wooden chowki or low table. 

e First - aid box. 

° One vessel with lid for drinking water. 


For supplementary food, health, hygiene and immunisation 


¢ One vessel for storage of supplementary food 
* Tumblers, plates, spoons. 

* One or two buckets. 

¢ Mugs. soaps, disinfectant fluid. 

* Records Register. 

¢ Immunisation Registers. 

¢ Growth Charts. 

* Referral Slips. 

¢ Weighing scale. 


For preschool education 


* Building blocks, shape blocks, different coloured matching blocks. 
* Counting frames. 


* Different play materials made with locally available low-cost material. 
* Drawing and craft materials. 


For health and nutrition education 
* Posters on health and nutritional problems of both mothers and children. 


* Flip books, posters, charts, and other audio-visual material. 


* Live demonstrations for prevention and treatment of common childhood ailments. 
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Appendix 4 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION IN ICDS 


Preschool education in the AWC aims at total development of children. The objectives 
are - 


* To develop in the child good physique, muscular coordination and motor skills. 
* To develop creativity and imagination, initiative and curiosity. 


* To control the child’s natural aggression and destructive tendencies and to channelise 
spontaneous energies to good behaviour and work, and inculcate human values like concern 
for others, sharing, cooperation, patience, tolerance, fairness, truthfulness, integrity, modesty, 
courage and equanimity. 


* To develop the attitudes of social responsibility and desirable relationships, to help 
the child to live with other children and to respect the rights of others. 


* To encourage the child to learn to work and play independently and to be able 
to accept help and guidance from adults. 


* To develop good habits of health and hygiene. 
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Appendix 5 
THE EDUCATIONAL KIT 


The basic material for preschool education is designed and developed by BNS. This 
kit includes some permanent and some perishable materials for education. These educational 
aids are designed to provide stimulation for the development of children. The kit is provided 
to each AWC ‘at a cost of Rs. 500/- sanctioned by the ICDS The kit includes :- 


e Colour strips 

¢ Correlation cards 

¢ Dominoes 

e Animal set 

¢ Rod puppets 

e Missing games 

¢ Sequential thinking cards. 
¢ Roller chart for vocabulary 
¢ Number trolley 

¢ Wheel toys 

° Puzzles 

¢ Sewing board 

¢ Gradation cards 

¢ Animal masks 

* Geometrical figures 

¢ Floor mosaic 
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Appendix 6 

ORIENTATION PROGRAMME FOR AWWs 

Objectives : 
¢ To provide orientation about responsibilities of AWW. 
¢ To give introduction about services of ICDS. 


¢ To provide orientation about working as a team and involving the community in 
the programme. 


Venue : ICDS office, Indore 


Participants : 10 to 15 AWW who have recently joined service or those workers who are 
not performing well. 


Trainers : Medical Officer, CDPO, Supervisors 
Duration : 6 days 


Programme : 
Day 1 Introduction about ICDS, responsibilities of AWW services and family survey 


Day 2 Immunisation, knowledge about health check-up and referral services, role 
of AWW in health services, coordination with ANM. 


Day 3 Growth monitoring, plotting of growth curves, identification of beneficiaries. 


Day 4 Education of community and communication with mothers during meetings 
and home visits, liaison with local leaders to seek their participation in AWC, 
behaviour, attitudes and communication. 


Day 5 Early childhood education in AWC, methods, approaches and schedule of 
activities, preparation of teaching and learning material from waste and other 
low-cost resources available. 


Day 6 Reporting, team working, organising various innovative activities, mode of 
seeking community participation, taking the help of other AWWs. key points 
to remember while running the AWC. 
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Appendix 7 
EVALUATION CRITERIA FOR AWCs 
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Those AWC which fall even below Category B. 
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